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Very many questions, very few answers 


Young people are brilliant. The world is filled to the very brim with sparkling 
youths staring daggers into the heart of everything and anything we can get 
our hands on. My personal experience of university has been delightfully 
strung amongst a web of people that I am truly grateful to know and better 
for having in my life. Collaborative hope and solidarity has threaded through 
a vast proportion of my friendships, which have saved me from the brink of 
insanity time and time again. I begin this way to lay the foundation of 
necessary resilience that is essential for a young person today. One thing must 
be made clear; young people have agency. Young people are aware, we know 
that there are issues bigger than our own lives out there. But we’re also... 
young. Eighteen to twenty-five is not an age group with experience. We don’t 
know anything other than this. We want to help, really, but we want things to 
be better so deeply that it’s half driving us to despair. 


The pressure is understandable. Students arrive dedicated to a course, 
wanting to learn (usually), and it’s up to teaching staff to help them to reach 
the success that they aim for by the end. You’re raising the Next Generation 
of biological researchers, and you must make them good and successful and 
productive and—! But undeniably, it is so, so difficult, when every lecture 
ends with a promise that it is down to us, scribbling notes and slurping 
coffees, to fix All Of This. Like, it begs the question, when did we cause this? 
Which twenty-year-old started the latest mass extinction? Is it enormously 
selfish (because it certainly feels like it) to suggest it makes it a lot harder 
when it’s proposed like a great honour to take on the work of undoing the 
harm done before us, like we should be enthusiastic, fired up at the chance to 
spend our lives quantifying the damage and then struggling upwards to not 
have the data ignored? At some point, does it not start to feel like sacrifice? 


Answer me: how do you study horrors in the abstract? 
A degree of guilt, shamefully admitted, lingers in the lining of it all. Could 


you leave STEM for more artistic pursuits and not feel as though you’re 
giving up on trying to save everything? How can you just sit still? How can 


you complain so much when there are people actually living the worst of it, 
and you and everyone you know are generally alright? Trying to change 
things, trying your best, never quite as much as you’d want it to be, feeling 
bad about feeling bad, feeling like you don’t really know anything at all. 
Inexperience negates feeling and denies your presence. Hesitance or 
avoidance implies selfishness, an ignorance towards those worst affected. 
This is what drives the frustration, the freezing feeling that requires careful 
attention lest you give up. 


The reality is a lot of us care deeply about the climate crisis. We feel it keenly, 
at a steaming kettle pitch underneath every daily move. Truthfully, I am so 
angry, and so tired. Hope, trust, community, art, unfettered belief in each 
other. This is all we have. So it must be that we keep going, regardless of how 
much we think we ‘deserve’ to, if not for anything but to show up for each 
other and realise it’s not one Fresher that has to save the world. 


Followed by Cherry Eckel, dazzling creative and longstanding exereise-in 
patience dear friend. Most recently seen in ‘Alice’ an Anegada Theatre 
production tour in England. Consistently, pointedly questions how we live. 


Website cherryeckel.weebly.com 


Please Care 


For what? 
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Anesu Matanda Mambingo, excellent thinker, sustainability campaigner 
and all-round lovely person. Someone who will build a life of 
unquestionable respect. Gets It entirely, and solidly reminds us of the 
timeless medicine of community care. 


Instagram @anesumm 


There is so much power found in spaces that hold joy and uplift communities, 
and it's these spaces that carried me throughout my time working within the 
sustainability sector. From discussions I’ve had with friends and colleagues 
working within the sector, there’s a shared burden that seems to come with 
being the sustainability person. 


Angela Davis says that "You have to act as if it were possible to radically 
transform the world. And you have to do it all the time.” This idea of 
constantly having to be on, both at work and at home, can be daunting and 
exhausting. How tired I became of the numerous apologies and glances I got 
from colleagues when they printed one too many pieces of paper, waiting for 
me to comment on the impact on trees. Or the pressures I felt having to be 
the perfect activist because I mean, should the sustainability lead forget their 
reusable coffee cup, why should anyone else bother? I know these pressures 
were self-imposed to an extent but to hold a sustainability role is to be 
branded as the ‘warden’ on all things sustainable, and it can quickly lead to 
becoming dissociated and burnt out. 


Hope, however, can be found in many forms of mobilisation and change- 
making, be that taking time to reconnect with the outdoors and heal, or 
making time to rest. For me though, nothing quite did it as much as finding 
solidarity and support. One thing I'd advise for anyone in this space is to 
sometimes just sit within your bubble, allow yourself to be embraced by it 
and comforted by it. It is exhausting being in rooms where it is your role to 
convince people to 'buy' into a sustainable idea; the one that to you, seems 
non-negotiable. It is even more frustrating when the people in these rooms 
are aware of the gravity of the climate crisis, but continue to believe that what 
they are doing is enough. Working in these spaces is hard and tiring. 
However, equally, there is so much hope. 


For all the energy, passion and dedication you have in tackling these issues, 
there are others out there fighting the same fight. Go find these people. I 
acknowledge the importance of having conversations with a wide range of 
people with varying views, and by no means do I suggest these conversations 
stop. But for me, nothing truly energised me than having conversations with 
people that equally believed in the cause I was fighting for. Lots of us can 
picture discussions and conversations we've had with people, sustainability 
related or not, where everyone just 'gets it' and you leave feeling like, 
together, there's nothing we couldn’t do. To feel seen and supported in 
finding solutions is such a powerful tool. I am so grateful for all the people I 
have met, worked alongside, and had conversations with that truly inspired 
me and energised me. It is so important that we remember this feeling, bring 
others into these spaces and make them as inclusive as possible because as 
the saying goes, the people united will never be defeated. Finding these 
spaces isn’t always easy, and one does actively have to search them out at 
times. Cultivating these conversations, finding comrades, and making time 
within your work schedule to allow yourself to be energised and energise 
others is what I think will continue to fuel this movement. 


